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ABSTRACT 

Researchers have examined the relationship between 
the competitiveness of elections and the responsiveness or 
receptivity of officials put into office by those elections. The 
author describes his research into the competitiveness of school 
hoard elections and the receptivity of those board members. . 
Receptivity is defined as an official's support for communication 
with^ and participation by, his constituents. . Data for the research 
were derived from interviews with 440 board members from 7 2 elective 
school boards distributed across the continental United States. . 
Different degrees of metropolitanization are reflected in the sample^ 
The interviews sought attitudes toward participation and 
communication. The interview results and some explanatory narrative 
are included. (JF) 
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ELECTORAL COMPETITION AW THE RECEPTIVITY 
OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS'^ 

Leigh Stelzer 
■ SUNYA, Albany 

Constitutional engineers and democratic theoristc alike have 

contended that elective systems increase the probability of official 

receptivity, James Madison wrote in Federalist Paper, Number 52, 

As it Ic essential to liberty that government in 
general .'^^hould have a common interest with the 
people, so it is particularly essential that the 
branch of it under consideration should have an 
immediate dependence on, aiid an ultimate 
sympathy "with., the people. Frequent elections 
are unquestionably the only policy by which this 
dependence and sympathy can be effer:tually 
secured. 

More recently^ Robert Dahl has expressed a similar opinion: 

"The election is the critical technique for insuring that governmental 

leaders will be relatively responsive to non- leaders Similarly^ 

"Elected leaders keep the real of imagined preferences of constituents 

3 

constantly in mind in deciding what policies to adopt or reject". 

Though they write specifically about the outcomes of elections, 
an underlying assumption shared by Madison and Dahl is that the 
election process is a competitive event. The term "election" is 
a shorthand for "an open, competitive selection process." To use 
Lipset*s words, an election is "a social mechanism which permits 
the largest possible part of the population to influence major 
decisions by choosing among contenders for political office. "^^ 
(Emphasis added) An examination of the roles of elections in 
influencing the receptivity of officials must include meaningful 
tests of the assumptions about competitiveness in office seeking: 
are they fulfilled or not? 



The importance of the assumption of competition has been pointed up 
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recently in an article by Kenneth Previtt^ Prewitt reported findings 
that indicate the assumptions of a competitive election system were not 
met in the selection process of city council members, even though the 
councils were ostensibly elective bodies. Specifically, he found that 
one-fourth of the councilmen got into office by appointment, that only 
very small numbers of qualified electors voted in the elections, and that 
councilmen rarely suffered defeat — voluntary retirement was the rule* 
He found that most councilmen not only cared little about serving additional 
terms on the council, but also had little -interest in seeking other offices. 
Thus assumptions about the contest elements of elections — competition 
for posts and the importance of threats to the "career" of an office- 
holder — are shown to be questionable. The contest elements of elections 
have been nullified in practice. 

Several studies have tried to ascertain what effects a competitive 
election system has on officials* actions. In a few cases, the behaviors 
examined were related to receptivity and responsiveness. For example, in 
a study of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, Duncan MacRae 
found some evidence that representatives who had eDcperienced close 
elections were more sensitive to district characteristics than were 
candidates who had run in^,non- competitive elections.^ However, Warren 

Miller found the reverse relationship to hold in a study of the U^S. 
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House of Representatives, Congressmen from competitive districts 
were likely to agree with the policy preferences of constituents than 
were Congressmen from one-party districts. Furthermore, he found 
that policy decisions (as reflected in roll-call votes) of Congressmen 
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from one-party districts matched the preferences of their constituents 
better than did those of their colleagues from competitive districts. 
These mixed findings on the impact of competition plus Prewitt's 
statements on the anemic state of competition at the level of local, 
city government provide the groundwork for an inquiry into the 
selection system for school boards and receptivity. 

School board member receptivity is one aspect of responsiveness 
and has logical primacy. Receptivity is an official's support for 
communication with and participation by constituents. A receptive 
board member is one who approves of citizen efforts to express 
preferences and wishes to see opportunities for such expression 
enhanced. To respond to constituency px-eferences, it would seem that 
an official, unless he is unusually clairvoyant, must necessarily 
be available for the expression of the preferences. Furthennore, 
the most appropriate response, the response that is desired or required 
of the official is often the act of listening or the appearance of 
paying attention. ; 

An inquiry into school board member receptivity and competitive 
elections derives its importance from the controversies that 
surround the school and the traditional place of elections in school 
governance. We need not dwell irpon the importance of the public 
schools. They are a primary socializing agent of the young: the 
school constitues an environment with the potential for challenging 
the religious, moral and political convictions of the family. They 
perform an important channeling function for society: occupational 
^ mobility and the status of the family are dependent in some ways upon 
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the ccliool. Finally^ the schools take an enormous share of public 

resources: education is the largest budget item in virtually all 

localities and States. 

The belief in the importance of the school to the members of 

localities is reflected in the organization of school .g over nine nt s . 

It can be argued that school goverrar.ents were desip;ned to maximise 

receptivity and responsiveney .s . oo responjiu ve were they that reform 

at the turn of the century was in fact an effort to reduce t\c-t renpon- 
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siveness of the school boards to the working class. Election, howeve 
was the primary mode of selection before and after reform. 

Eighty-six percent of school boards are elective. All the 
school boards in thirty-three states are elected by popular vote. 
Fifteen states have appointive boards. In states with both elective 
and appointive boards, appointive boards are mostly in the largest 
cities,^ It is common for the terms of board members to be • staggered 
so that one or more members are elected every year. The most common 
length of terra is three years. Forty-three percent of elective boards 
have terms of three or fewer years . 

Given the significance of the public schools, the comparatively 
low level of electoral participation may appear ironic."'"^ All 
acccrunts indicate that compared to federal and national electoral 
contests, school related contests are poorly attended. However, 
it is a mistake to equate voting with participation. The school is 
a local facility. The availability of the school and the school 
sys"'3em means that a great deal of participation can and does take 
place between elections and around particularistic issues It 
is only when the issues become more generally applicable and divisive 
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that electoral participation rivals that of the other arenas. 

Although the periodicity of electoral participation is understand- 
able in the context of school government^ it has implications for that 
government. School board members are elected both at times of low and 
high electoral interest. When interest is low^ board members are often 
elected without opposition. When there are contests they are often one- 
sided. It seems likely. that these board members are quite different than 
those who engage in true competitive contests for their seats. This 
research seeks to test the hypothesis that electoral competition increases 
the receptivity of school board members. 

Methodology 

The data for this research are derived from interviews with four hundred 

and forty board members from seV-^nty-two elective school boards distributed 

12 

across the continental United States. The interviews were completed in 
the suJiamer of 1968. Fourteen of the boards are in the Northeast, twenty- 
two in the Midwest^ fifteen in the West and twenty-one in the South. 

Different degrees of metropolitanization are reflected in the sample as 
well. Fif^teen of the boards are located in central cities or suburbs of 
the twelve largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA*s). An 
additional twenty- six boards are- located in the central cities of the 
remaining SMSA's. Thirty-one boards are located outside SMSA central cities^ 
not including the suburbs of the largest SMSA's. 

In the course of an extensive interview^ board members were asked 
a series of directed andnon-directed questions which elicited information 
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about their attitudes toward popular participation and communication. 
The questions ^nd codes are listed irx the Appendix. Board members 
received a single point for each response indicating that they 
favored greater communication with the public and public part- 
icipation in board deliberations. The scores of the members ranged 
from zero to five. 

(Table 1 about here) 

The distribution of board members on the index of receptivity- 
is shown in Table 1. Fourteen percent of the members fail to score 
on the index. The bulk of the board members score one and two points. 
Sjbrbeen percent score three or bettor. These scores are difficult to 
in^erpret by themselves. We must look at how the different scores 
on the index are systematically related to a number of related 
activities of the board members. 

Three questions in the interview schedule provide an opportunity 
to test the validity of the receptivity ind" . and to flesh out its 
meaning. Board members received points on the receptivity index when 
they expressed support for greater participation by the public in 
board deliberations and more carrnnunication between the board and the 
public. We would expect as a result that a receptive board member 
would be more likely than a non-receptive board member to seek 
support in the community and to be the 'object of requests for support 
by members of the cormnunity. This is simply to say that we would 
expect the receptive board member to be more involved in a board- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RECEPTIVITY MEASURE 



N 

Percent 



0 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


Total 


62 


182 


122 


. 53 


13 




U36 


Ik 


k2 


28 


12 


3 


1 


100 
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community communications net. Furthermore, it follows that if 
receptive members are serious about their commitment to greater 
communication and participation, we could expect them to spend more 
time with the public. 

We asked the board members, "When the school board is about to 
make a pclicy decision^ do you personally ever try to gain support 
for the 'Policy from any community groups or organizations?^' The 
question deals with only one way in which a board member may attempt 
to involve larger numbers of the public in decisions. It is 5 however, 
an important stage of the decision process and the answer reflects the 
openness of the process. It is neither too early^ when support could 
only be general^ nor too late, when supporters must accept the 
accomplished fact. 

Only twenty-two percent of the ooard members acknowledged that 
they engsge in this . activity. Support mobilization at this stage 
of the decision process is apparently not a commonly accepted 
role. There are, however,' clear differences in support mobil- 
ization between the lowest and the highest scorers on the receptivity 
index (Table 2). Receptive board members are more likely to search 
out support for board policies when the board is about to make a 
decision. 



(Table 2 about here) 
Wt: also acked board members, "Do any representatives of community 



TASLE 2 



MEMBER RECEPTIVIIY AND WHETHER OR NOT HE SEEKS SUPPORT 



Receptivity Member Seeks Support 

No Yes Total N 

None 12% 100% 60 

Medium 78 22 100 30^ 

High 73 27 100 70 

All 78 22 100 k3h 



Gaxnma = .25 



In this table and all that follow the scores on. the index of receptivity 
have been collapsed to facilitate table reading. Scores of one and two 
have been combined in the category "Medium, " This mode of categorizing 
highlights the difference between the least receptive and the most 
receptive board members. In some tables the collapsing of codes has 
eliminated minor reversals, . 

Gainma is a probabilistic measure of association for, ordinal data developed 
by Goodman and Kinskal. See their "Measures of Association for Cross 
Classifications." Journal of the American Statistical Association ^ XLVIX 
(December, 195^)5 pp. 7^7-754* E. Terrence Jones has described the logic 
of gamma in his book Conducting Political Research (New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1971), pp. 121-123. He writes; 

If two variables are perfectly and positively related, 
then the chances of randomly drawing a positive pair 
(pairs ordered in the same direction on the two vari- 
ables) from among all nontied pairs should be 100 percent; ■ 
if the two factors have a perfect negative association, 
then the probability of randomly drawing a negative pair 
(pairs ordered in the opposite direction on the two 
variables) from among all nontied pairs should be ICO 
percent; and if the two variables are totally unrelated, 
tl:^n the probability ^of -randomly selecting a positive 
pair should be equal to the probability of randomly 
choosing a negative pair, . . 
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Gamma can be interpreted as the difference between the 
probabilities of obtaining positive and negative pairs, 
ignoring all ties. 
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groups or organizations ever contact you personally to seek your 
support for their jjosition?" Fifty-nine percent aciaicrwledged that 
they had been contacted by groups. Table 3 shows how scores on 
the index of receptivity are related to the board member '.s availability 
to citizens in his district. Th^ more receptive the board member ^ 
the more likely he is to claim to have been contacted by a group 
seeking support. The largest difference is between members who 
scored and those who did not score on the index. 



(Table 3 about here ) 

Receptive board members are more likely to contact community 
groups and organizations, and they are more likely to be contacted by 
them. A good way to summarize this two-way street of contacts is to 
examine the amount of time the board member spends with the public. 
Board members were asked a series of questions about how they, divide 
the time they devote to their board duties. One question asked board 
members how they apportioned their time among five areas: l) requests 
or questions from the public 5 2) personnel; 3) finances; h) physical 
facilities; 5) educational program. Only one of these areas includes 
contacts with the public. All ''.he other areas necessitate contact 
with school personnel. It is reasonable therefore , to conclude 
that despite the wording of the question, the category ^'requests and 
questions from the public*' was interpreted as meaning all contacts 
with the public. 

Table ^ shows the relationship between receptivity and the percent 
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TABLE 3 



MEMBER EECEPTIVITY AHD WHETHER OR NOT GROUPS SEEK HIS SUPPORT 



Receptivity Groups Seek Support 

No ^es_ Total N 

None 62% 38% ' ' lOOfo 60 

Medium 38 62 100 30I+ 

High 37 63 100 70 

All kl 59 100 1+31+ 



Gamma = .25 
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of time the board member reports devoting to requests and questions 
from the public. Increases in receptivity correspond to increases in 
the time the board member spends with the public • 

(Table ^ about here) 

It is the receptive board members who are most heavily engaged 
in the mobilization of the constituency. They have encouraged people 
and community groups to take part in policy deliberation. And they 
have been available to the efforts of these groups to obtain support 
for the groups' positions. Essentially 5 what the receptive board 
members have done is to begin to expand representational opportunitie-; 

Electoral Competition and Receptivity 

Elective systems are assumed to be competitive and it is 
competition that is supposed to assure that the official is receptive 
to the citizenry. We must examine school board politics in elective 
systems to see if the assumptions of competition are met. We can 
then go on to see if the presence of contest elements in the selection 
system does increase the receptivity of board members* 

The theory that relates competitive electoral politics to 
responsive government requires additional elaboration. First, the 
theory pertains more to the system than to any single candidate's 
election. Yet certainly the specific election supplies the candidate 
with his major impressions of the system. Second, the focus of the 



TABLE k 



RECEPTIVITy AND TIME WITH PUBLIC 



leptivity Percent of time with public 

O-li- ^-10 11 or more Total M 

None 13i 55i 30<fo 100% 60 

Medium 10 56 3^+ 100 296 

High 1 56 1^3 100 70 

All 9 ' 56 ■ 35 100 1+26 

Gamma = .21 
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theory is not on the last election, but rather on the uncertainties^ 
of the past and present. The candidate asksi'hov competitive -was 
my last election? Hcfw close did I come to losing? Because the 
election of members is usually staggered, the candidate will also 
ask hov7 well his colleagues are doing in their reelection bids. 

To test the theory, it is necessary to probe beneath the 
formal mechanisms so as to identify the presence or absence of 
these contest elements. I begin by examining the relationshix) 
between competitive electoral elements and receptivity. Because 
many board members originally acquired their positions by appointment 5 
I discuss how their receptivity may also be explained by threats 
implied in their first election. Because the competitiveness of 
the system may be as important as the member's individual competitive 
experience and may cause him to alter his assessm.ent of potential 
competition, this aspect of elective systems is discussed next. 

In the course of the interview, members of elective boards 
were asked a series of questions about their electoral experiences. 
After ascertaining if they had faced nominal corrrpetition, board members 
were asked whether or not an incumbent had been in contention and 
whether or not the respondent's ideas were different from those of 
other candidates. The follow-up questions were designed to probe 
the depth and meaningf ulness of the competition. Competition, I 
assTuned^ had more meaning if the competitor was an incumbent-'-^ and 
if his ideas were different. 

There is support for the assumption that inciambents pose a 
greater com.petitive problem than non- incumbent s . The high rate of 
return of incumbents suggests that it is harder to defeat them. The 
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literature on elective systems suggests that incumtients pose a 
greater coirrpetitive problem than non-ineiombents . Prewitt found 
that "over a ten-year period, four out of five incum'bent councilmen 
who stood for reelection were successful""^^ And David Leuthold in 
a study of Congress, found that during ninety percent of 

Congressmen who sought reelection were returned to office. 

The advantage of incumbency is suggested by our data as well- 
A comparison of members who were first appointed and subsequently 
elected with members who initially ran for positions shows that ten 
percent fewer of the first group faced any competition at all in their 

first election. Thus it appears thot this group of incximbents had an 
edge. Unfortunately we don't know how many appointees failed to be 
elected a first time. 

Additional data about the district elections also supports the 
belief that incuiiibents are advantaged. Elections are public events, 
so we sought complete descriptions of the elections preceding the 
time of the interview. In some cases, these data were, obtained from 
the superintendent's records, in others, the records of the board of 
elections, and in still others, the local newspapers. Examination of 
elections immediately prior to the interviews shows chat in the sixty-four 
districts in which incumbents ran for reelection, all incumbents were 
reelected in two-thirds of the districts. All incumbents were defeated 
in sixteen percent of the districts. 

The third question in the series asked if the respondent's ideas 
differed from those of some the other candidates. If, as the 
member claims, his ideas were no different, the electorate was not 
offered meaningful alternatives among the candidates. And if the 
respondent could not see any differences between himself and other 
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candidates, the competitive nature of the electoral struggle was 
beclouded and reduced in his eyes. Forty-one percent of the elected 
respondents saw no difference between their ideas and those of theiz' 
opponents. 

The positive responses to the three questions on competitiveness 
of the board member's first election were put together into an index. 
Respondents received one point for each competitive response. The 
range of possible scores is zero to three. A respondent received a 
score of zero if he had no competition. If he answered all three 
questions positively, he received a score of three. Table 5 shows 
the scoring scheme. 

(Table 5 about here) 

It is important to point out that the index of competitiveness 
is based on my Cfwn estimate of competitiveness, not the respondent's 
estimate. The respondent was simply asked for the gross facts of 
the election; I have interpreted them. iWevertheless, the measure 
probably suffers from error as a result of the respondent's own 
attempts to interpret the fact" of his election and from the respondent' 
lapses of memory. 

The relationship between the respondent's score on the index 
of competition and his score on the index of receptivity is presented 
in Table 6, the table shows, the proportion of members with 

zero receptivity drops by ten percentage points, from twenty-one to 
eleven percent. The proportion of members with a score of "High" 



TABLE 5 



COMPETITION INDEX SCORING SCHEME 



Scoring Procedvire 

Percent for Index 

No Yes No Yes 

Was there any 

competition? 18% 82^ 0 1 

Was any competitor 

an incumbent?* 31+ 66 0 1 

Did ideas of competitors 

differ?* Ul 59 0 1 



*The base for the calculation of the percentages is the 82% of board 
members who were elected and faced competition in their first 
election. 
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receptivity increases by eleven percentage points, from twelve to 
twenty-three percent ^ when all three competitive aspects are present 
in the respondent's first election. 

(Table 6 about here) 

This relationship appears to be real and not a function of some 
third variable that is related to both. District conflict and complexity 
are positively related to both competitiveness and receptivity. Never- 
theless, controls for indicators of conflict and complexity do not 
adversely affect the association. The relationship remains substantially 
the same when we control for enrollment and miet^ropolitanism. -.The 
measure of association is also the same when the member perceives 
conflict or tension in the district. Ironically, the relationship is 
stronger for board members in districts where there was no competition 
for posts in the election prior to the study. 

Appointees o n E lective Boards 

Although a system is elective^ it is possible to short- 
circuit the competitive processes implicit in elections. A member 
can be appointed to fill a vacancy. As with Prewitt's sample of 
city councilmenj roughly one-fourth of the board members were first 
appointed to our elective boards. Nineteen members of the sample 
have not been elected since their appointments. Our earlier 
discussion of the advantage of membership mir^ht lead us to believe 
that competition is less significant for appointees than for board 



TABLE 6 
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THE COMPETITIVEIffiSS OF THE MEMBER'S 
FIRST EliECTION AND RECEPTIVITY 



Competition 



None 0 
1 
2 

High 3 



All 



Receptivity 



None 


Medim 


Hish 


Total 


N 


22i 

ih 

15 
11 


eei 

75 
71 
68 


i2io 

11 

llf 

21 


100^0 
100 
100 
100 


76 
6k 
126 
ii+8 


15 


70 


15 


100 





Gamma = o21 
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members who are initially elected to their posts. 

The theory of competitive elections as a determinant of 
receptivity may at first blush lead us to expect greater receptivity 
from members who were elected t'han from members who were appointed 
to fill unexpired terms. The elected board members may have faced 
competition. The appointees surely did not -face competition. If we 
accept this logic, we would be ignoring the fact that it is not the 
last election but rather the next election that threatens the office 
holder. Both elected and appointed members must face the next election 

That there is some future election to be reckoned with is what 
makes appointees to elective boards similar to their elective colleague 
and rundajnentally different from members of appointive boards. Sooner 
or later, the appointees face an election. In the election, it is 
the qualified voters who determine whether the members retain their 
seats. 

Despite what we have already said about the advantages of in- 
cumbency, appointees may face a greater threat than their colleagues; 
who were originally elected. Most studies that liave claimed that 
incumbents are advantaged have been studies of previously elected 
inciimbentsj not of incumbent appointees. Unlike these appointees ^ 
elected incumbents have already put together a winning combination. 
They have identified a constituency, and they have encouraged its 
continuing support if they are interested in reelection. By contrast , 
the appointees were born fvee. They do not have a popular base. There 
is no compelling reason to believe they have popular appeal. Thus 
appointees are subject to the greatest potential threat. 
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The data show that appointees to elective boards are more 
receptive than those who were orginally elected. Table 7 shows 
that the proportion of appointees who score "High^' on the index 
of receptivity is greater than the proportion of originally elected 
members . 

(Table 7 about here) 

V7hy are eppointees more receptive than originally elected 
members? It may be that they feel the threat of an election more 
acutely than their colleagues who have already been elected once. 
Alternatively;, the appointees may be responding to the. same competitive 
factors in then> first election as those i -,Jed by other candidates. 
This alterna. ^ worth examination despite the doubt already cast 

upon it by this and other studies. 

Seventy- four percent of the board members who were appointed 
and subsequently elected faced competition in their first election. 
Competition and receptivity are positively related for these appointees 
although the relationship is weaker than that for originally elected 
members. The correlation of nominal competition and receptivity for 
appointees is gamma = .09- The comparable correlation for' originally 
elected board members is gamma = .32. By contrast^ differing with one's 
opponents is much more strongly related to receptivity than is nominal 
opposition for appointees. Thirty-five percent of those who took 
positions that differed from those of their opponents scored "High*' 
on the index of receptivity. This compares favorably with the eleven 
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TABLE 7 



lOTTIAL MEANS OF SELECTION OF ELECTIVE BOARD MEMBER 
AND RECEPTIVITY 



Selection T^ype Receptivity 

None Medivun High Total N 

Appointed to ^ ^ 

elective board 8^ 12$ 20$ lOOlo 106 

Originally elected 

to elective board l6 69 15 100 330 
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percent scoring "High" of those who reported no differences. 

When we exaiuine the relationship between the competition index 
and receptivity controlling for initial means of selection the gamma 
isL a meager ,1^4-. This association compares xinfavorably with a gamma 
of .2k for initially elected board members. It appears that when the 
e3-,ective process is short circuited by appointment, competition in the 
first election is not as effective in encouraging receptivity as it 
is given the initial election of a member. 

Implied Threats in the Appointee ^s First Election 

We have seen that competition and receptivity are only slightly 
related for appointees. Competition cannot explain receptivity of 
the appointees. Much less can it explain why appointees are more 
receptive than electees. 

I think the answer is that real competition is less the issue 
than the potential threat of the first ele.ction df an appointee. 
In the first place , the appointee may not be aware that appointed 
incumbents have an advantage. Second, the averages may not impress 
him. The election represents the first test of his popular appeal. 
Furthermore, it represents an evaluation of his performance and an 
evaluation of those who had enough confidence in his ability to 
appoint him. With these concerns as the .stakes, failure is unaccept- 
able. We can use the nineteen board members who have never faced an 
election to test our theory abov*-- threat. If ^it be true that appointees 
who have never faced election face the most threat, the threat to 
appointees ought to be reduced by their initial electoral victory. 
Nevertheless 5 the memories of the initial threat and the strategies 
jj^^loped to meet the threat remain. The threat is obvious and 
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present for the nineteen who have never faced an election. Table 8 
compares the three groups: appointees who have never been elected, 
appointees who have been elected since their appointment, and members 
who were initially elected. The most receptive members are the 
nineteen never-elected appointees. 

(Table 8 about here) 

I have shown that the more competitive the election of the 
board member ^ the more receptive he is. This is true both for 
members who were originally elected and for those who were originally 
appointed. I have argued that the first election of an appointee 
contains an implicit threat that is not comparable to the competitive 
threat faced by other candidates in their first election. This 
threat is not measurable by the index of competition. 

Competition as a System Attribute 

The theory that relates competion and receptivity is more a 

theory about the electoral system thsJi about the election of a 

single member. It is not the competition facing the individual 

that is supposed to keep him responsive but rather his involvement 

t 

in a competitive system. That an individuals particular election is 
more or less competitive is not as important as the collectivity ^ s 
experiences with and expectations about the system. Of course, the 
individual is a part of the collectivity. His experiences make up 
a part of the collective experience and his major impression of 
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TABLE 8 



ELECTORAL EXPERIENCE AND RECEPTIVITy 



Election Experience Receptivity 

None Medium High TotaJ. N 

Appointed to elective board, 

never elected % 63^ 32^ 100^ 19 

Appoint e d , s lib s e quent ly 

elected ^9 7^ 1? 100 87 

Originally elected 16 69 I5 100 330 

All lif 69 17 100 if88 
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the system is probably derived from his own electoral experiences. 

We can examine the systemic relationship of competition by 
averaging for each board the scores of individuals on the competition 
and receptivity indexes. In addition we can check this relationship 
by use of the independently derived measure of incumbent reelection 
success. Table 9 shows a strong positive relationship between 
competition and receptivity for the board. 

(Table 9 about here) 

The second measure of system level competitiveness is the 
measure of incumbent reelection success in the last election. 
This measure, as stated earlier, is based on district election 
figures and is not subject to distortion by board member perceptions 
or memory. The relationship between incumbent success and board 
receptivity is shown in Table 

(Table 10 about here) 

There is a strong positive relationship between the defeat 
of incumbents in the most recent election and the boards receptivity. 
The major difference in receptivity is between boards where all 
incumbents were reelected and those where some were defeated. 
Competition, it appears, is competition, "^Where there is some doubt 
surrounding the reelection propects of incumbents the board is more 
receptive. 



TABLE 9 



RECEPTIVITY- AND COMPETITION, BOARD LEVEL 



Competition 



None 0 
1 
2 

High 3 



Low 



8ofo 
6k 
68 
1+1 



Receptivity 
High 



36 
32 
59 



Total Number of Boards 



100^ 
100 
100 
100 



5 
11 

22 



All 



60 



UO 



100 



72 



Gamma = .37 



TABLE 10 
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RECEPTIVITY AND INCIMBENT REELECTION SUCCESS, 
BOARD LEVEL 



Incumbents 



All Reelected 

Some reelected, 
some defeated 

All defeated 



Low 



72^ 
1+5 

ko 



Receptiviiy 
High 



28% 

55 
60 



Total Nvimber of Boards 



lOOfo 

100 

100 



11 

10 



All 



62 



38 



100 



61+ 



Gamma = .50 
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Political Ambition and Receptivity 

Political ambition is an element of competition. When a person 
runs for office, we assume it is something he wants. This is not 
necessarily so, however. A candidate Diay run out of a feeling of duty 
or to satisfy some other need which does not require winning the election. 

The theory of electoral responsibility assumes the official to be 
politically ambitious. At the very least, it assmes that the electorate 
will have an opportunity after an election to^ avenge itself on an irrespon- 
sible official. The vengeance is achieved through the defeat' of the 
candidate in a reelection drive. However, for defeat to be a truly 
meaningful act, it has to deny the official something he wants. 

If an official does not care whether or not he is reelected in the 
future, the public lacks the power to deny. As Joseph Schlesinger has 
written, "representative government, above all depends on a supply of men 
so driven; the desire for ' election, and, more important, for reelection, 
becomes the electorate's restraint upon its public officials. . .Wo more 
irresponsible government is imaginable than one of high-minded men 
unconcerned for their political futures. 

Respondents were asked two questions about their public ambition. 
The first question asked if the board member wished to return to office 
after his current term expired. Thirty-two percent of the elective 
board members responded affirmatively. Another thirty-seven percent 
said they might, but that they were not sure. 

Are these proportions high or low? The answer lies with the standard 
or baseline that one chooses to use. If data were available for other 
collegial or legislative bodies, the rates for board members might compare 
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favorably. In thinking about the significance of these figures, it should 
be noted that tenure and the' desire to seek another term are not unrelated. 
Newer board members are much more likely to be interested in another term 
than are their senior colleague?^. 

Board members were also asked if there were any other governmental 
positions that they would like to hold. Eleven percent said yes and seven 
percent said maybe. Eighty- two percent of the board members denied having 
any ambition for ano"i:her office. These answers indicate that few board 
members see the board as a stepping stone to other governmental offices* 

Again th^ significance of these figures is related to the baseline 

one uses. From the perspective of political recruitment, the school board 

does not look like a fertile source of candidates for higher office. On 

the other hand, from the perspective of professional educators who want to 

keep schools and politics separate, eighteen percent of board members 

17 

flirting with higher office may be an intolerably high figure. 

There is no relationship between the desire to serve again and 
receptivity. Here ambition fails as a means of keeping board members 
responsive. There is, however, a weak positive relationship between the 
desire to hold other governmental positions and receptivity (Table 11 ). 
Sixteen percent of the mambitioiis board members showed no receptivity, 
whereas: seven, percent of those with some ambition scored zero. 



(Table 11 about here) 



The relationship between ambition and receptivity is theoretically 
Q related to the cycle of incumbency. Though a board member may be ambitious 
^jSIl^ for another post, it is unlikely that his ambitions will greatly affect his 



TABLE 11 



Ambition 



POLITICAL AMBITION AND RECEPTIVITY 



Receptivity 
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None 


Medium 


HiKh 


Total 


N 


No 








100% 


355 


Yes or Maybe 


7 


7h 


19 


100 


80 


All 


Ik 


70 


16 


100 


U35 



Gainnia = .22 
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behavior on the board until he has some hopes of fulfilling those 
ambitions. Such a moment is most likely to occur after he has proven 
himself on the board and after he has been successfully reelected a 
first time. After this point, there would likely be a decline in any 
relationship between ambition and receptive behavior. Either the board 
member is content to remain on the board or he wishes to give up office 
holding all together. The data show that what ambition there is among 
board members is fairly much concentrated among members w^.th less than 
five years of experience on the board. 

If we knew how many times each board member had been elected, we 
could see if those who have been elected twice, and are therefore in 
the most opportune position to fulfill their aspirations, show a stronger 
relationship between their ambition and receptivity. Not having this 
information, a bit of suraise may serve. The hXLge majority of board members 
are elected for three or four year- terms. Since one fourth of the members 
have been appointed, their second election ^ their reelection - would 
average a bit later thc^n that of their initially elected colleagues. 
Thus we would expect opportunity to peak at four and five years of service. 
Table 12 shows the measures of association between ambition and receptivity 
for five ranges of years of service. The strongest association is found 
among members with four to five years of service. 



(Table 12 about here) 



TABLE 12 



POLITICAL AMBITION AND RECEPTIVITT CONTROLLING FOR TENURE 



Years of Service Gamma Table N 

1 or fewer years -.05 70 

2-3 years .2h 109 

years .51 72 

6-7 years ' .15 50 

8 or more years -o02 133 
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The board member evaluation of his prospect for public support 

may also affect the relationship between his ambition and his receptivity^ 

An ambitious board member ought to be more receptive if he feels his 

electoral opportmities are threatened. The mechanism most available 

for estimating these opportunities is the electoral bids of his collea^es» 

When his colleagues face opposition or meet defeat in their reelection. 

attempts, a board member must, except in unusual circumstance, feel that 

this is in part a negative judgement of the whole board. 

A study by John Walden supports the proposition that an incumbent's 
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defeat presages a threat to the positions of other incumbents o In a 
study of 117 California districts, he fo\ind that incumbent defeats were 
accompanied by reports of political instability and major controversies 
in the communityo The defeats appeared to be a reflection of a power 
struggle between incumbents and emergent dissidents. Finailly, he found 
that superintendent turnover was greater viere incumbents were defeated 
than where they were reelectedo 

We can examine the iirrpact of threat on the relationship of ambition 
and receptivity by introducing some controls. The first control is the 
presence of a contest for board positions in the most recent elect! ono 
A contest cannot be interpreted as an indictment of the board but it is 
an indicator of political instabilityo The second control is the re- 
election success of incumbents 0 The defeat of incumbents is under most 
circumstances an indicator of dissatisfaction with the board. The gamma 
measures of association when the controls are imposed are shown in column 
A of Table l3o The measures of the relationship in column B are for board 
members who have served for two or more years. This additional control 



TABLE 13 



POLITICAL AMBITION AND RECEPTIVITr CONTROLLING FOR THREAT 



All MeoLbers 

Table 
Geinma N 



B 

Members for 
Two or More Years 
Table 

Gamma N_ 



Contest for board position 

in most recent election -SS 

Some or all incumbents 
defeated in most recent 
election •^S 



318 



121 



.30 



.1+5 



260 



96 
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eliminates those board menibers who are not yet in a position to exploit 
their menabershipo Furthermore, it eliminates members who may have been 
elected recently in opposition to the board majority. 

Conclusion 

Americans have placed their faith in elective systems o We elect 
people to the lowest offices as well as the highest. We elect people 
to serve in tier a^ter tier of govemmento And we go to the polls some- 
times several times a year to make these selections o 

The prominence of the elective mode of selection of officials is a 
result of the belief that through election the people gain better representa- 
tiono Surely if we wanted the best man in terms of expertise we would 
employ another choice process. What we want in a representative is some- 
one whom we can believe cares about what we wanto Perhaps we cannot 
always have what we want, but our wants remain a paramount factor in the 
decision calculus o 

Elections are designed to make the candidate care about what we wanto 
In return for the promise of our vote, we get a hearing or the opportunity 
for a hearing. Anything that reduces the candidate's dependence on our 
vote diminishes our opportunities. A walk-away election and the promise of 
similar elections in the future is one factor that reduces the candidate's 
dependence. Not caring about the outcome of some future election is a 

second factor that reduces the candidate's dependence o 

0 

In this paper, we have seen that electoral competition is related 
to board member receptivityo It does not explain a great deal of the 
variance, but it is one factor o Higher correlations would probably emerge 
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if I had better indicators of felt threat of electoral defeat. The 
competition index based on the candidate's first election and the incum- 
bency variables are merely pale shadows of such threats. Although electoral 
conrpetition is related to environmental complexity and community conflict, 
the relationship between competition and receptivity persists when these 
factors are controlled. 

Siirpri singly, I think, we fotind that appointed members of elective 
boards are more receptive than their colleagues who were originally elected. 
Some of the receptivity of appointed members is explainable by competition. 
Although we view incumbency as an advantage, this does not necetssarily 
reduce the threat implicit in the first election of an appointee. The 
fact that he has not run before may actually increase the magnitude of 
the threat in his own eyeso He must run on his record without ever having 
proved his popular appeal or constituency siipport. To build popular support 
and to reduce his own anxiety, it is likely that the appointee will be 
receptive. Appointees who have never faced an election are, by this reason- 
ing, the most anxious o They are also the most receptive of the members on 
elective boards. 

Ambition, too, plays a role in receptivity. We found that board 
members who aspire to other governmental positions are more receptive than 
those who do not. The best relationship was found among those whose am- 
bitions were probably at flood and those whose ambitions were most threatened 
by electoral events o 

Conrpetition and candidate ambition are variables that are manipulable. 
Concerned citizens can arrange that no one gets elected to the board without 
a struggle o They can farther see to it that the member will face a contest 
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for reelectiorio Finally, concerned citizens can eschew those who are 
conrpelled to run by civic duty and embrace the ambitious • This is not 
an exact formula for receptivity, but it is a beginning o 
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Questions and Codos lor Keccptivity Index 



!• What have l^een your most oaticfyin^s cxpcrienccG as a school board 
member? 



a) The support (not fipcciiically financial) that the community 
gives to education. Public participation or interest. 

b) Communications 5 relationships, associations with the public, 
improvements in or maintenance of such relationships. 

2. ^ And what experiences have been most dissatisfying? 

a) Low level of public participation, apathy of public; lack 
of support (excluding financial) for education. 

3. In your opinion, what is the most important problem facing education 
in this school district? 

a) Maintain (good) public relations. 

b) Stimulating public interest in the schools; increasing 
understanding of schools and problems. 

c) Local or neighborhood control; developing mechanisms and 
opportunities for direct involvement of the community in 
education, e.g., decentralization of big city school systems, 
devolution of authority to parent councils and/or local 
school personnel. 

d) Getting more information about public attitudes toward schools, 

e) Board Ir, closed to the public, unrei^ro tentative, or 
bureaucratic. c 

f) Other p\iblic reflation:; or cofiimunity control ii.;ijues. 
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How do you expect to handle this (a previously ctatcMi) pi^oblem? 

a) By increaGing interest, awareness, .sympathy, or help on the 
part of the community or General public. •* 

b) By making the board more open to the public. 

There are two main points of view how a school board member should 
act when he has to make up' his mind. One is that he should do what 
the public wants him to do, even if it isn't his own preference. 
The second is that he should use his own judgment, regardless of what 
others want him to do. Which of these views comes closest to your 
own view? ^fter respondent answerj7 Why do you icel this way? 

a) A board member should seek the views of the people, and then 
use hi.s own judgment. 

b) A boEird ra^eiuber should consider the views of the people, then 
make up his own mind. 

c) The public should have a say, but should not be the detemining 
factor. 

d) Board members are elected to do what the people want; they repre- 
sent the majority. . , 

e) What +;he public wants is usually best; a boai'd member should go 
along with the public. 

How do you feel about the efforts of groups to make their views known 
to you? (IF NECESSARY) Why do you feel that way? 

a) General approval with no elaboration, e.g., welcome it, appreciat 
it, approve, good, fine. 
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General ap])roval5 with cmpharjif^ that they clioD.ld do thic, 
that it is im;portant for thcra to do it. 
Provide information; tells K what people are thinkinf^; 
enables R to qd.vqo public undcrctandiniri; and opinion. 
Since the public pays the bill, taxen, etc., they have a 
right to be heard and to know how their money is bein^ 
spent. . 

People have a right to do that; it's the democratic way; 
it's the board .member ' s Job to listen* 

It*s a demonstration of interest and (sometimes implied) 
is good. 

ComjQiunication is desirable--either one-way or two-way; it 
is useflil to have communication, exchange. 
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Of the seventy-tvo boai^ds in the sample, all the members of forby-eight 
boards were interidewed. All but one of the members of an additional 
seventeen boards were interviewed. This left only seven boards for 
which more than one member was not interviewedo All the superintendents 
Q of the seventy-two boards were interviewed. 
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Boards were chosen for inclusion in the original sanrple on the basis 
of a prior national study of the political socialization of high 
school seniors. See Mo Kent Jennings and Lawrence Fox "The Conduct 
of Socio- Political Research in Schools: Strategies and Problems of 
Access," Ro.)ioQl Revn^ew j LXXVI (December, I968), pp^ ^28-144^+. The 
boards in the sample are the elective boards \fith Jurisdiction over 
the public schools in the prior stuc3y. It should be stressed that 
this is not a representative sample of school board members. School 
boards in the total semple represent school boards in rather direct 
proportion to the number of secondary students in the school system. 
A straight probability sample of school boards would have yielded 
a prepondiirance of boards representing small school districts. By- 
eliminating appointive boards, we are reducing the representation 
of school districts in large cities and in the South. 

13. Some questions about the use of the incumbency question as an indicator 
of competition require mention. Competition may mean two or more 
candidates rumxlxig for one seat or it may mean four candidates running 
for three seats o Running against an incumbent under the latter con- 
dition mey mean that one out of four candidates vying for the three 
seats was an incumbent. In this situation, the potential board member 
was formally competing with the incumbent, but in actuality, he may 
not have seen himself as contending with the incumbent 0 Finally, 
because of the way this question was asked in the survey-- asked of 
appointees who had faced election as well as of "elected only" members 
--the respondent may have been the iticumbento However, this is 
imlikely. 
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